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innately, freights are often at present very high for long-distance
hauls, owing to the small amount of traffic available, but this
disadvantage is not likely to be permanent. In the meantime
as labour is released from transportation work pure and simple,
development work, that was formerly out of the question, can
be attempted in the interior.

IV.  THE LACK OF INTEREST IK THE TROPICAL REGIONS SHOWN
ON THE PART OF THE OUTSIDE WORLD TILL RECENTLY,   During
the eighteenth century the nations of Western Europe were
keenly interested in the tropical areas within their reach as
sources of sugar, tobacco, spices and similar articles.    For one or
another reason this interest waned in the nineteenth century
when Europeans busied themselves with exploring and developing
the great temperate outlying regions of the world.   That task
was practically completed, so far as new fields were concerned,
shortly after the year 1900.   The large industrial populations
that arose in Europe and North America owed their existence and
their relatively high standard of living to the abundant and
increasing supplies of food and raw materials forthcoming from
the newly opened temperate lands.   Now they are casting round
for supplementary supplies of these commodities from the tropics,
whose turn for active development appears to be coming again.

Thus, while during the nineteenth century much of South
America, being tropical, counted for little in the economic affairs
of the world, now in the twentieth its products are coming into
foreign demand, with the result that the capital and the scientific
knowledge of the most advanced nations tend to be attracted
thither. So long as a region can supply nothing that is very
much wanted, its credit stands at a low ebb, but when the wheel
of fortune brings its produce into request, its status in the eyes
of business men and financiers becomes much sounder. In the
northern republics, however, there is a tendency for those who
supply the capital to work the undertakings on the concession
system and on their own account without the local population
taking any part otherwise than in supplying labour. By this
means resources are vigorously developed, but in extra-territorial
enclaves, as it were, from the economic standpoint of the South
American countries concerned. This sort of thing is not confined
to the purely tropical parts of the continent. The freezing works
in Argentina and Brazil, the great copper mines in Chile and Peru
and even a large part of the sheep-farming in Patagonia have
been worked by foreign syndicates as their personal affairs,

V.  THE SHORTAGE OF FUEL.   Rich in almost every other
mineral, South America is poorly provided with coal deposits.
Those which have so far been discovered are few and yield fuels